ADAM BEDE

flirtation begins to excite suspicion, reassures us. It
shows that Adam can really be as great a fool as he
ought to be; and afterwards when the whole story
comes to light, his agony is as genuine and forcible
as we can desire. Adam, in fact, is powerfully
drawn from the striking scene, when he sits up at
night to finish the coffin left by his drunken father
and hears the mysterious stroke of the willow wand
which intimates that the father is being drowned,
down to the last interview with Hetty after her con-
viction. The character reacts, as we feel that it ought
to react, under the given circumstances. If his later
discovery of Dinah's merits does not strike us quite in
the same way, we must sorrowfully admit that it is
possible. Men do become commonplace and reasonable
as they grow older.

Meanwhile, though I have spoken of Adam Bede
from the point of view suggested by the author's
theory, it is neither Dinah Morris nor Adam himself
who really made the fortune of the book. Adam Bede
for most of us means pre-eminently Mrs. Poyser. Her
dairy is really the centre of the whole microcosm.
We. are first introduced to it as the background which
makes the " kitten-like " beauty of Hester Sorrel irre-
sistible to young Captain Donnithorne. But Mrs.
Poyser is the presiding genius. She represents the
very spirit of the place; and her influence is the
secret of the harmony of the little world of squire and
parson and parish clerk and schoolmaster and black-
smith and carpenter and shepherd and carter. Each
of these types is admirably sketched in turn, but the
pivot of the whole is the farm in which Mrs. Poyser
displays her conversational powers. The little rustic with Arthur Donnithorne, when theabout onin
